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HIS POWER

HARDY'S imaginative range, then, covers the struggle of
mankind with Destiny as exemplified by life in the humbler
ranks of a rural society, now specifically the society of early
nineteenth-century Wessex. Compared with that of some
great novelists, this is a limited range. The theatre of
Hardy's drama is built on the grandest scale, but it is
sparsely furnished. His range does not allow him to present
the vast, varied panorama of human life that we find in
"War and Peace" or "L'Education Sentimentale." His
scene is too narrow. Many people in the world are not
Wessex countrymen, and many of the most important types
of people; statesmen, for example, or artists, or philosophers,
or men of the world. You will not find these people in
Hardy's books. Nor do you find any account of the sort
of worlds in which they live. The subtleties of intellectual
life, the complexities of public life, the sophistications of
social life, these do not kindle 13ardy's imagination to work.
In fact, it is no good going to him for a picture of the finer
shades of civjlised life or of the diversity of the human scene
as a whole^ ^The life he portrays is life reduced to its basic
elements:; People in Hardy's books are born, work bard for
thet Uyin^MfallJn love and dig: Jheyjiojiotjlo anything
else. Such a life limits in its turn the range oftheiFemotTons.
There is comedy in Hardy's books, and poetry aAd tragedy;
but his comedy is limited to the humours of rustic life, his
poetry is the poetry of the folk-song, his tragedy is the stark
and simple tragedy of the poor j

1 The limits imposed by his scene are increased by those of
the perspective in which he sees them. After all, only a